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THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Translated from the Srench of Madame Dudebant, for the 
Journal of fllusic. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE REVELS. 

“ And the two young ladies,” said I to my old 
hostess ; “ do you know them ?” 

“No, sir, I have as yet only seen them. They 
have been here but a fortnight, and the last of 
the young men, who cannot be over fifteen, 
arrived night before last. This makes the vil- 
lagers say that perhaps he is not the last, and 
they do not khow where this family will end. 
Every one has a word to say. We have to laugh 
some to console ourselves for knowing so little.” 

“ Then the new marquis has the same myste- 
rious ways as the former ?” 

“ Nearly the same; if anything, worse, for he is 
doubtless even more interested than his brother 
in concealing what he has been and what he has 
done for so many years; but then he is a differ- 
ent man. People begin to believe me when I 
say the present marquis is the best of the two, 
and they will do him justice some time. The 
other one’s heart was dried up as well as his per- 
son; this one is rather brusque in his manners 
and detests long speeches. He does not trust to 
every one; he seems to understand all the tricks 
and turns of those who beg needlessly; but he 
seeks information and consults with his daughter, 
and help comes quietly to those who really need 
it. The priest has remarked that, and he was so 
troubled at the arrival of this reported bad man; 
now he begins to say that the poor have gained 
by the change.” 











“‘ Now you are coming to an explanation, Mad- 
ame Peirecote, and the story gains in morality 
what it looses in wonder. This proves the old 
proverb, you know of course: Bad heads make 
good hearts.” 

“You are right, sir, and it is sad to say that 

good heads often make bad hearts. He who 
thinks only of himself profits no one else. 
But still there is enough of the wonderful going 
on in that house. A great many things have 
always happened in the Castle of the Wilderness 
which poor people like me could never under- 
stand. In the first place they say that the 
Balmas are all magicians from father to son, and 
if they should tell me that the eldest daughter 
had her share, I should not wonder, for she 
neither speaks nor acts like other people; she 
does not dress according to her station; she 
wears neither plumes nor cashmeres, like the 
other fine ladies of this country ; she is almost as 
pale as death. The two other young ladies are 
more elegant and seem gayer; but the eldest of 
the young men acts like a perfect fool. THe talks 
to himself all alone, and has been seen making 
frightful gestures ; and charitable as the marquis 
may be, he has rather an evil look. Indeed, sir, 
you may believe me or not as you choose, but the 
servants of the castle are very glad to be sent 
away at 7 o’clock in the evening, that they may 
pass the night and sleep with their families, for 
the marquis brought no servants with him to be 
questioned. Those who are employed at the 
castle are hired by the day, for all the old ser- 
vants were dismissed. So, for twelve hours 
during the night, no one can find out what hap- 
pens in the castle.” 

“ And why do they suppose that anything does 
happen? Perhaps the Balmas are merely great 
sleepers and dread the noise of the office.” 

“Oh, no indeed, sir! they do not sleep. They 
go all over the castle, up stairs and down, cross- 
ing the old galleries and staying in chambers 
which have not been inhabited for a hundred 
years perhaps. They move the furniture, carry 
it from one place to another, talk, ery, sing, laugh, 
weep, dispute—they even say that they fight, for I 
tell you there are riotous revels going on there.” 

“‘ How is this known, when every one is sent 
off so early ?” 

“ Yes, and they shut themselves up, bar every- 
thing, doors and shutters, after having gone the 
rounds to see that no one is peeping. The gar- 
dener’s son, who hid in a wardrobe out of curiosi- 
ty, barely escaped being thrown out of the win- 
dow, and he was so frightened that it made him 
ill, for he pretends to say that the young men, 
the young ladies, and even the marquis himself, 
were dressed like devils, and it made his hair 





stand upright to see them so, and to hear them 
say ‘things unlike anything he had ever heard 
before.” 

“ Ah, that is fine, Madame Peirecote! Now I 
begin to be interested. Old castles where noth- 
ing supernatural happens are good for nothing.” 

“You laugh, sir; you do not believe me. What 
if I should tell you that I went as near as I could 
to listen with my daughter, and saw something ?” 

“ Really ! tell me about it.” 

“ Through the cracks of an old shutter, which 
did not shut so closely as the rest, and which 
opens into the old guard room of the castle, we 
saw lights pass back and forth so swiftly that 
spirits alone could carry them as fast without ex- 
tinguishing them, and then we heard the sound 
of thunder and wind whistled through the castle, 
although it was a beautiful, frosty evening, calm 
as to-night. Then we heard a loud shriek, as if 
some one was being murdered, and our blood ran 
cold. It was only last week, sir! We ran away 
as fast as we could, for we believed some great | 
crime had been committed, and we did-not wish 
to be brought forward as witnesses, for it hurts 
poor people to witness against the rich. We 
could not sleep a wink all night; but in the 
morning every one was well at the castle; the 
young ladies laughed and sang in the garden as 
usual, and Monsieur le Marquis went to mass, for 
it was Sunday. Only the servants told us they 
had burned more than fifty candles in the night, 
and the supper was all eaten to the very bones.” 

“So it seems that they entertain the devil right 
joyfully.” 

“ Every night a good supper of cold meats, 
cakes, confectionary and excellent wines is set for 
them in the dining room as soon as they have 
cleared away the dinner. No one knows at 
what hour nor with what guests they sup; but 
they are not spirits who live upon air. In the 
morning the arm chairs are found placed in a 
circle round the fire in the great parlor, and in 
the rest of the house there is no trace of the con- 
fusion of the night. But there is one part of the 
castle which has not been used for a long time, 
which is so locked and bolted that no one can 
even peep into it. Besides, they have very few 
servants for so great a house and so many people. 
They have received no visitors yet, except the 
mayor and the curé, and they simply saw the 
marquis in his own room, without any of the 
children except his eldest daughter. The young 
ladies have no lady’s maids, and they seem as ac- 
customed as the gentlemen to wait upon them- 
selves. The house work is done by women, who 
go away as soon as they have swept and arranged 
everything, and you know, sir, that men are so 
stupid! When there are no women interested 
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| in the affairs of a household, nothing can be 
found out.” 

“ That is really discouraging, my dear Madame 
Peirecote,” said I, hardly restraining a hearty 
laugh. : 

“ Yes, sir, yes! Ah, if I was young and was 
not afraid of catching the rheumatism while I 
watched, I should soon find out what todo. For 
instance, the other day the girl who makes the 
beds found at the foot of that of one of the young 
ladies mis-mated slippers. Let them do their 
best to conceal everything, they forget sometimes ; 
and, sir, guess what there was in place of the 
slipper lost during their revels.” 

“ What ? a great green toad with eyes of fire, 
or a horse-shoe which burnt the poor girl’s 
fingers ?” 

“ No, sir—a pretty little white satin slipper, 
with a bow of pink and gold ribbons !” 

“ The deuce there was! that seems more like 
The young ladies must have been to a 


a revel. 
ball on a broomstick.” 

“ With evil spirits or somewhere ; there was a 
ball too at the castle, for people heard dancing 
tunes, and the floors showed marks of it; but 
who were invited? and how did the fine com- 
For neither visitors nor 


pany leave the castle ? 
carriages had been seen, and unless the merry 
guests came down and went up the chimney, I can- 
not see for whom the young lady should have put 
on white slippers with pink and gold ribbons.” 

I could have listened to Madame Peirecote all 
night, so much did her stories interest me ; but I 
saw that the kind people wanted to retire. I set 
the example. Volabii showed me his best room 
and best bed, and his wife favored me with a thou- 
sand little services, and they would not leave me 
till [ had assured them I wanted nothing more. 
Volabii asked me outside my door at what time 
I wanted to start for Briancon. I begged him to 
be ready at seven, as I did not wish to be at any 
further expense to him. 

I had not the least inclination to sleep, for it 
was only seven in the evening, and I had twelve 
hours before me. A good pine fire crackled in 
the chimney of my little room, and a large pile 
of resinous branches on one side, allowed me to 
keep off the cold breeze which whistled about 
the loosely swung casement. I took out my pen- 
cils and sketched the lovely Mesdemoiselles 
Balma in the costume and attitudes in which I 
had seen them; neither did I forget the beautiful 
white hound, nor the background of immense 
dark cypresses covered with heaps of snow. All 
this passed over my imagination more swiftly 
than my pencil the paper, and I could not resist 
a sensation similar to that which we feel in read- 
ing one of Hoffmann’s fantastic tales, in associating 








these charming figures, so pure, so merry, and 
apparently so happy, with the strange recitals 
and fiendish stories of my hostess. As in those 
German tales angels upon the earth constantly 
struggle against the snares of an evil spirit, full 
of envy, anger and sorrow, I saw these sweet 
children prosper, unawares, under the evil influ- 
ence of some old alchemist covered with crime, 
who brought them up delicately, that he might 
sell their souls to Satan, to free his own from 
some fatal agreement. The little one was yet 
unsuspicious ; the other began to rebel. In the 
midst of their gayety they seemed afraid of some 
master whom they dared not name. 

| “ Let the cross thing scold !” they had said. 





And then again, when they spoke of my cross- 
ing the dangerous ice, the oldest had said : 

“Tf he had seen that, he would scold us.” 

Was it their father whom they so dreaded, 
while they pretended to laugh at him? Nothing 
had proved that they were daughters of this old 
marquis, restored by magic, after having passed 
for dead. What did I say ? after having proba- 
bly been dead for fifty years. He must be a 
vampire. He tormented them every night, and 
in the morning, thanks to his power, they had 
forgotten their tortures, and went back to life 
again. Alas! it would not last much longer, 
poor little dears! Some morning they would be 
found strangled in some fountain near the old 
mansion. 

Some realities were mingled with these foolish 
reveries. I do not know what the ribbons had to 
do with it; but the pink and golden bow of the 
little slippers coincided somewhat with the cherry 
ribbons I had picked up. 

“ His bow!” she said, “ his sword-knot !” 

Who in the castle still wore the costume of our 
ancestors, the sword and the sword-knot? It 
was really wonderful, and he had made it him- 
self! Ze pretended that those lovely little fairy 
hands could not make a bow worthy of him! So 
this tyrant of youth and beauty was imperious 
and hard to please! Whether he was old or 
young, this man of the sword, this knot-maker, 
was ungallant and unfatherly. He must either 
be the devil or one of his foul instruments. 

A great many fantastic ideas came into my 
head, but I did not sketch them. Mother Peire- 
cote had breathed the poison of her curiosity into 
my veins. I thought it must be late, I had 
dreamed so much in so short a time. My watch 
had stopped, but the village clock struck nine, 
and I knew not how to pass the rest of the night, 
for I did not want to draw; I could not read, 
and I longed to go out, student-like, to seek some 
poetical or ridiculous adventure under the castle 
walls. 

First, I wished to assure myself of a noiseless 
exit, and I found one before I had decided to 
make use of it. The window blinds moved 
without creaking, and opened upon a little gar- 
den, fenced only by a very low hedge. The 
house was but one story high. This was so easy 
and so tempting that I could not resist. I armed 
myself with a tinder-box, a bundle of cigars, and 
my leaden-headed cane. I hid my face in a 
large foulard handkerchief, I wrapped my cloak 
about me, and, to disguise myself farther, I took 
down from the wall an old Tyrolean hat belong- 
ing to Monsieur Volabii; then I jumped out of 
the window, pushed back the blinds, and leaped 
the hedge; the snow deadened the sound of my 
footsteps. All were sleeping in the village; the 
moon shone in the sky. I reached the open 
country by simply going around the outside of 
the house. 

I reached the ditch, which I already knew so 
well. The night had strengthened the ice. The 
little staircase was so slippery that I ascended it 
with difficulty. I resolutely entered the park 
and drew near the castle like another Alma viva 
prepared for anything. I touched the glass doors 
of the first story, which opened upon a long ter- 
race covered with vines, dried up in the winter, 
which seemed at night like huge black serpents 
climbing the walls and twining around the balus- 


ters. Without hesitation, I mounted the stair- 





case, adorned with large terra-cotta vases, which 
marked the broad landing on both sides. All the’ 
blinds were closely shut; I did not fear being 
seen from within. I longed to hear those strange 
noises, those shrieks, those peals of thunder, and 
the dancing of furniture, with which the old lady 
had filled my head. 

I did not wait long without discovering that 
something energetic was going on within the 
house, which seemed so silent and deserted from 
the outside. Great strokes of a hammer, and the 
sound of voices, like people arguing together or 
ordering as they worked, struck my ear confused- 
ly. All this was going on very near me prob- 
ably in one of the rooms on the ground floor; 
but the oaken shutters were cushioned with hair 
and covered with leather, and did not permit a 
word to reach me. 

The bark of a dog warned me to keep at a 
distance. I left the landing and soon heard the 
door opened which I had just left. The dog 
barked ; I thought it was all over with me, for the 
moonlight was too bright for me to cross the 
smooth ground which separated me and the wall. 

“Do not let Hecate out!” said a voice, which 
I instantly recognized to be that of my youngest 
heroine. “The moonlight makes her mad, and 
she will break all the vases on the staircase.” 

“ Go in, Hecate!” said the other, whose voice 
I also remembered. 

She shut the door in the face of the great dog, 
who warned them of my presence, and groaned 
at not being understood. 

The two young girls stepped out upon the 
landing. I hid myself under the arch formed by 
the two ascending staircases. 

“ Don’t put your bare arms on the snow, little 
one—you will take cold,” said the oldest. “Why 
do you need to lean upon the balustrade ?” 

“Tam tired and I am dying with heat.” 

“ Then you must come in.” 

“No, no! It is so fine to-night, the moon and 
the snow too! It will take them at least a quar- 
ter of an hour to arrange the cemetery—let us 
breathe the fresh air.” 

The word cemetery made me open my ears; 
the night was so clear that not one word escaped 
me, and I was about solving the whole mystery, 
when some one within, annoyed by the barking 
of the dog, opened the door and let out the mis- 
erable animal, who bounded towards me and 
stopped at the entrance of the arch, enraged by 
my presence, but kept back by the cane with 
which I threatened her. 

“Oh, how provoking they are to let out He- 
cate!” said the young ladies calmly, while I was 
in such a forlorn condition. “Here, Hecate! 
stop now! you always make a noise for nothing.” 

“But how enraged she is! perhaps there is a 
robber about,” said the little one. 

“ Are there any robbers here ?” called out the 
oldest to me, laughing. “ Sir Robber, answer.” 

“ Perhaps it is only a spy,” suggested the other. 
“Sir Spy, you are wasting your time; you are 
taking cold for nothing. You will not see us.” 

“ At him, Hecate! bite him!” 

Hecate would have asked nothing better if she 
had only dared it. Noisy, but timid, as hounds 
are, she drew back, bristling with anger and fear, 
although she was large enough to strangle me. 

“ Bah! it is nobody!” said one of the young 
ladies; “she is barking at the statue in the 


grotto.” 
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“ What if we should go and see?” 

“ Goodness, no! I am afraid.” 

“So am I; let us go in.” 

“ Let us call our boys.” 

“Yes, indeed! they have enough else to do, 
and would laugh at us, as usual.” 

“T am cold—let us go away.” 

“T am afraid—let us run.” 

They went in, calling the dog after them. All 
was tightly closed, and for a quarter of an hour I 
heard nothing; but suddenly I heard the screams 
of a person who seemed struck with fear. I 
heard loud talking, but could neither distinguish 
voices nor words. Then all was still; then came 
shouts of laughter, and then silence reigned 
again ; so I got out of patience, for I was numb 
with cold, and that wretched dog might again 
betray me if they should want to put their arms 
on the snow. I went back to the Volabits’ cot- 
tage, certain that they were not wholly mistaken, 
and that some unknown and inexplicable work 
was going on at the castle; and I was a little 
ashamed at having found out nothing except that 
they were arranging a cemetery and laughed at 
all spies. 

The night was far advanced when I was back 
in my little chamber. I spent some time in re- 
lighting my fire and warming myself before going 
to sleep; so that when Volabi: came to wake me 
at dawn, he dared not do it, I was paying so 
soundly for my wakefulness of the early evening. 
1 rose late. They had had ample time to pre- 
pare my breakfast, and I was obliged to accept it 
for fear of displeasing the good man and Madame 
Volabii, who had considerable pretensions to 
culinary talent. 

At noon, some business came to my host; he 
was ready to give it up and keep his word with 
me; but, without boasting of my adventure, I 
had a jfiasco"upon my conscience, and was much 
less eager to reach Briangon than I was yester- 
day. So I begged my host to give himself no 
trouble, and I put off my departure till the mor- 
row, provided that he would allow me to pay 
him for the trouble he was giving himself for me. 
This gave rise to great dispute, so truly liberal 
was he in his hospitality. He would have argued 
with me for a sou on the journey, had I been dis- 
posed to bargain with him; but at home he was 
ready to set fire to his house to prove his good 


manners to me. 
[To be continued.] 
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Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. 

XI. 
PANOPTICON ORGAN IN LEICESTER SQUARE 
AND GERMAN ORGANS COMPARED—RE- 
ADVENT OF THE INDIAN 


THE 
ENGLISH 
TURN VOYAGE THE 
SUMMER. 

Among the most complete and celebrated of 
the modern English organs, is that at the “ Royal 
Panopticon of Science and Art” in Leicester 
Square, London. It was constructed by the 
Messrs. Hill & Co., who were also the builders of 
the organs in York Minster and the Town Hall, 
Birmingham. This instrument, by far the largest 
and most comprehensive in the metropolis, consists 
of four manuals, each extending from CC to a in 
alt, and a pedal organ from CCC to /, 32 notes. 
It contains, also, all the modern improvements, 
together with some new inventions in mechanism, 
an improved system of composition pedals, and a 
pedal for drawing the stops in succession, so as to 





form a gradual and complete crescendo without 
the aid of the swell box. It comprises 60 com- 
plete registers, among which are many of the 


novelties of the continental organs never before | 


introduced in England. The wind is supplied 
from six pairs of bellows, at different pressures. 
The swell, choir, and solo organs are provided 
with duplicate manuals, so that several performers 
may play at once, if desired. The number of 
pipes is 4,004. 

At the time of my visit the Panopticon organ 
had been just set up in the hall, and was receiving 
its finishing touches from the hands of its builders. 
Through the abundant kindness of Mr. Hill, I 
was permitted to examine its mechanism as thor- 
oughly as I desired. Under his able guidance I 
was conducted over every part of the structure, 
and explored leisurely its interior mysteries; 
descending now deep into its cavernous recesses 
—now threading along artful and devious passage 
ways, and anon scaling inaccessible heights with 
ladders, till I emerged at length at the summit of 
the vast pile, full fifty feet above its base. I had 
here an opportunity, for the first time, to become 
acquainted with the curious mechanism of the 
pneumatic lever—a contrivance of recent date, 
by means of which a perfect lightness of touch is 
ensured, and which should hereafter form a part 
of every organ of the first magnitude. The pow- 
ers of the instrument were then displayed by Mr. 
Best, one of the most celebrated of the London 
organists. Its tones speak forth with magnificent 
and telling effect. This with the colossal instru- 
ment recently erected by Willis at St. George’s 
Hall, in Liverpool, must be ranked among the 
greatest triumphs of modern organ-building in 
England. 

It may not be impertinent in this connection, to 
consider briefly the comparative condition of 
organ-building, as an art, in England and Ger- 
many. My attention has, not unfrequently, been 
directed to this subject, in my experiences among 
the famous instruments of the Old World. But 
it is a subject upon which, in the nature of the 
case, it is difficult to arrive at results entirely sat- 
isfactory and conclusive—much more to speak de- 
finitely of them; since of necessity a considerable 
interval of time must elapse between the oppor- 
tunities which may offer for the examination of 
the principal organs in different countries, and 
even of different specimens in the same locality. 
Tn all that pertains to the action of the organ and 
the mechanical details of its structure, the palm 
has by common consent been yielded to the En- 
glish. In this respect, the eminent artists, Hill, 
Willis, and others, who might be mentioned, 
would certainly seem to have reached the acme 
of perfection. But here the Brothers Miiller of 
Breslau, and the Messrs. Walker of Ludwigsburg, 
are but little if at all behind. More of the grand 
improvements in the mechanism of the instrument 
have originated in England. On the other hand 
Germany has been more prolific in originating 
and diversifying the striking and splendid tone 
effects embodied in the complete organ during its 
progress though a series of generations back. The 
pneumatic lever and the perfected bellows-action 
are copied by Walkers from the English speci- 
mens. The Messrs. Hill, in the Panopticon in- 
strument, have in their turn taken from the former 
his famous crescendo and diminuendo pedal, which 
was attached to the colossal organ at St. Peters- 
burg fifteen years ago. 





But in purity and opulence of tone—in the 
felicitous combination of stops—in beauty of ex- 
pression and telling grandeur of effect, the sur- 
passing excellence of the German instruments 
(the best of them) is placed in my mind beyond 
a doubt. I cannot better express my own feelings 
and views in this respect, than by quoting the lan- 
guage of Chorley in hisadmirable work on Modern 
German Music. “T will not libel any musician,” 
he prefaces, “ by asking him if he be fond of the 
instrument. The farther removed he be from 
personality in his preferment of Art—the more 
devotedly addicted to thought in its noblest, if not 
most excursive flights—the more exquisitely will 
he relish, the more eagerly will he return to those 
grave and sublime pleasures—to those oracular 
utterances, as it were, in which musical truth and 
poetry, of the highest order, make themselves 
known.” Speaking of the Silberman organ in 
the Sophien-Kirche, or Evangelical Church at 
Dresden, he says: “ The sound of the first hand- 
ful of keys put down, informed me of the neigh- 
borhood of something surpassing after its kind; 
never heard I pipes of such a ripe and fascinating 
sweetness of tone, from the lowest elephant pedal 
C to the skylark C altissimo ;—no hissing, no 
wheezing, no lumbering, no growling—none of 
that ferocity of sound which makes some of our 
famous English specimens surgical to the ear, 
Compared, indeed, with aught in modern organ- 
building, the Silberman instruments at Dresden” 
(and he might have added with equal truth the 
splendid structures at Hamburg, at Frankfort, at 
Stuttgard, and elsewhere, of both ancient and 
modern build) “are what the sumptuous ruby 
glass of the middle ages is to the ripest-red piece 
of new Bohemian manufacture. Only a few 
weeks before, I had been listening to our own 
noble organs, at Christ-Church in London, and in 
the Town Hall at Birmingham. <A few weeks 
afterwards I was admiring a magnificent musical 
structure in progress of erection in the Cathedral 
of St. Denis; so that I was not without some 
opportunity of comparison to warrant me in 
simile-making; and it is to be remembered that, 
as regards tone, the difference between player and 
player is little to be felt in the case of the instru- 
ments in question.” ‘“ Subsequent experience and 
opportunities for comparison,” he adds, “ would 
dispose me to emphasize rather than mitigate the 
foregoing panegyric.” “If Music” he discourses 
in another place, “had as many poetical, as the 
art has practical writers, a more fascinating subject 
would hardly be found than a pilgrimage to the 
great Organs of Europe—with their localities, 
their histories and their associations duly counted. 
For the instruments like a church or other edifice 
—a thing which becomes of itself a shrine of 
resort and recollection, gaining thereby an adven- 
titious and legendary and progressive interest.” 

Leaving London by the express train at five 
o'clock one murky evening, I reached Liverpool 
at eleven the same night, and the next morning 
stepped aboard the steamer “ homeward bound.” 
What a blessing if we could but sleep away the 
long and dreary interval between shore and shore ! 
At least so it would prove to me, who, in my state 
of bodily discomfort at such times, can find nothing 
of interest in the eternal monotony of the sea. 
And I need but look around at my fellow passen- 
gers, and note their listless inactivity, to convince 
me that this feeling is shared by nine tenths of 
all who make the voyage. What trivial circum- 
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stances go to make up the incidents of each day’s 
life on shipboard! What small accidents become 
the absorbing topics of conversation and attention ! 
Fortunate, indeed, is he who descries a sail on the 
distant horizon; or who can swear that he saw 
but now a whale’s back, or the snout of a porpoise 
above the brine. He is straightway the cynosure 
of all eyes—a very Captain Cook in importance, 
in the estimation of the whole idle community 
abaft the smoke pipe. See, upon the pilot house, 
yonder, a fellow idler at the end of “a long 
string,” having at its other extremity a hook baited 
with a piece of raw pork. For four mortal hours 
he has patiently watched, without winking for a 
bite, though from what, “or fish or fowl,” he is 
conscious of no preconceived idea. And _ his 
chance of success is paralleled only by that of the 
Noddy in the ancient rhyme, who 
“Went a fishing 
For to catch a whale; 

And all the water he had got 

Was in his mother’s pail.” 
(1 am aware that the analogy does not hold if we 
take into consideration the extent of the field of 
operation in the two cases employed.) Such in 
the main, were the stirring incidents of our voyage. 
The arrival at Halifax, and the couple of hours 
range about the dismal town was an event to be 
chronicled with delight. There is a remark attri- 
buted to Edward Everett, when he had seen the 
wonders of all lands, that, after all, the architec- 
ture of the good old Boston light-house hath not 
its superior in attractions. This, in my mind, is 
based on sound philosophy. And it recurred to 
me with especial force as we neared the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay on this mellow October even- 
ing. The sound of the sea, at length, had ceased. 
Its surface was now like a mirror. The sun had 
sunk lowinto the hazy atmosphere. A few golden 
clouds lay in parallels along the western horizon, 
and a light breeze came to us from the land with 
a musical cadence, laden with the breath of forests. 
It was the greeting of the Indian summer 





That beautiful season 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants the summer of 
All-Saints ! 
Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; 
and the landscape 
Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood; 
Peace seemed to reign upon the earth, and the rest- 
less heart of the ocean 
Was consoled.” 


+ > 





Scrine.—M. Scribe was left an orphan at an 
early age, with a pittance of $400 a year; his 
guardian desired him to study for the bar, but the 
footlights fascinated him, and he has been faithful 
to them above thirty years. He works—and has 
worked—every day of his life, from five o'clock 
in summer, and six o’clock in winter, until ten 
o’clock of the morning, when, as he says, his day’s 
labors are over, but the whole of his life is taken 
up by the stage; for his social commerce, the long 
hours of rehearsals, his business relations, are all 
turned to the profit of the theatre; he is always 
on the lookout for new characters and situations, 
suited for comedy or drama; he takes notes of 
good sayings and subjects of pieces, wherever he 
finds them. He observes and listens more than 
he speaks. 

He has written 400 vaudevilles, operas comi- 
ques, comedies, dramas and ballets, and has earned 
a fortune of $600,000 by his pen, a fortune which 
is so rapidly increasing, he will probably leave an 
estate at his death of more than a million of dollars. 
M. Poirson, the founder of the Gymnase Theatre, 
early divined. his talent, and monopolized it by a 
curious contract. By it M. Scribe engaged to 





write for twelve years for that theatre exclusively, 
twelve new pieces a year, and he not only fulfilled 
his contract, but several times presented eighteen 
new pieces in a twelve-month. 

At the expiration of these twelve years, M. 
Scribe was at liberty to cease writing for the Gym- 
nase, but he was under an engagement that he 
would not during his life write any pieces for the 
secondary theatres. He still receives, and has re- 
ceived, for a great many years, his annual pension 
of 6,000f. from the Gymnase theatre, exclusive of 
his percentage on his pieces played there, and of 
the premium he receives for a new piece. It 
was, as M. Scribe often confesses, this contract, 
which made it impossible for him to work for the 
secondary theatres, that engaged him to write for 
the grand opera and French comedy. 

M. Scribe spends the winter in Paris; during 
the summer he travels three or four months for 
the triple purpose of recruiting his health, afford- 
ing him pleasure, and enlarging his sphere of ob- 
servation—with profit to his dramatic labors. For 
many years he passed away the spring and autumn 
at a villa near Meudon, but of late years, these 
periods of the year are spent in a fine chateau in 
Brie, which for the last eighteen years he has 
been building, rebuilding and embellishing, as the 
retreat where the last years of his busy life shall 
flow away, tranquil and happy, among his books, 
his family and friends. 

M. Scribe determined to exhaust several times 
all the letters of the alphabet as the initial letters 
of his plays: hence the strange titles—Xacarilla, 
Yelva, Zee, ete. He delights in theatrical per- 
formances ; where he amuses himself by re-casting 
in his mind the pieces he sees played; and when 
he witnesses the performance of some of his old 
pieces, whose plot has escaped his memory, he 
criticizes himself, follows with curiosity the vicis- 
situdes of the plot, and asa catastrophe approaches, 
he tries to think how he will extricate himself 
from it.—Paris Corr. of the Atlas. 
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THE LION'S RIDE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF FREILIGRATH. 

Desert monarch is the lion! Would he through his 
realms go riding, 

Down to the lagune he wanders, in the lofty sedges 
hiding, 

Where gazelles and cameleopards drink, his reedy 
ambush making, 

While above the lofty beast the shadowy sycamores 
are shaking. 


When among the Hottentots’ low kraals the evening 
fires are glowing, 

When the Table Mountains’ colored fluttering flags 
no more are blowing, 

When the solitary Kaffer hurries o’er the wide 
Karroo, 

When the antelope 
stream the gnu ;— 


in thicket sleeps, and by the 


See! along the moonlit desert comes majestically 
marching 

The giraffe, within the dark and sad lagune his heated, 
parching 

Tongue to cool, and panting o’er the desert’s naked 
stretches hasten, 

There with out-thrust neck to kneel and suck from 
out the slimy basin. 


Suddenly the rushes rustle—on his back, with roar 
arousing, 
Leaps the lion. 

richer housing 
In the imperial harness chambers, mid the choicest 
trapping counted, 
Than the spotted runner’s hide is, where the_king of 


What a rider! Was there ever 


beasts is mounted ? 


In the muscles of his shoulders greedily his teeth are 
planted ; 

On the giant courser’s neck the rider’s tawny mane is 
flaunted ; 

With a hollow shriek of pain he wildly starts and flees 
affrighted. 





See! the swiftness of the camel with the leopard skin 
united ! 


Down the moon-illumined level how his light, swift 
feet are rushing! 

From their sockets start his eyeballs, wildly strained, 
and, trickling, gushing 

O’er his brown-bespotted shoulders, great black drops 
of blood are sweating, 

And the vast and silent desert listens to his quick 
heart-beating. 


Like the cloud that Israel’s children to the promised 
land went guiding, 

Like a spirit of the desert in an airy vortex striding, 

Like a wind-spout sweeping onward o’er the desert’s 
stiffened sea, 

Whirls a yellow, sandy column, following swiftly 
where they flee. 


In their wake the vulture follows, croaking on, with 
whirring pinions ; 

On their track the hyena follows, plunderer of the 
dead’s dominions, 

And the panther, who amid the herds of Capeland 
brings disaster ; 

Blood and sweat attest the fearful progress of their 
savage master. 


They behold their monarch swaying on his living 
throne, and rending 

With his sharp, fierce claws the checkered cushion 
over which he’s bending; 

And the doomed giraffe must bear him, till his 
strength exhausted fail him ; 

With a rider like the lion, what will plunge or rear 
avail him ? 


Staggering on the desert’s edge, he with a gurgle 
falls, and dank, wet, 

Smeared with sweat and gore, at last the steed be- 
comes the rider’s banquet. 

Eastward far o’er Madagascar morning twilight glim- 
mers brightly. 

Thus unto his empire’s limits rides the desert mon- 
arch nightly. 


W. W. S. 





Goethe on Dilettantism, 


OR PRACTICAL AMATEURSHIP IN THE ARTS. 


(From ‘“ Essays on Art,” by Goerne, translated by SAMUEL 
Gray WARD.) ss 


Translator’s Introductory Note.—In giving a trans- 
lation of this singular work, it seems desirable to say 
a few words by way of presenting it to the reader in 
the right point of view. It may be said, that in this 
country we have nothing of that wide-spread Dilet- 
tantism, that forms soremarkablea feature in European 
civilization, and that, whether it be good or evil, we 
are too busy a people to anticipate its having any deep 
hold among us. But whoever reads with attention 
this masterly short-hand analysis of the clear-sighted 
German, will be surprised to find that the subject has 
the strongest possible bearing on our present condition, 
and that in fact, with rare exceptions, all our art, all 
our literature, falls inevitably within his definition of 
Dilettantism. 

It was the belief of our author, and, though opposed 
to the common belief, it is worthy of deep considera- 
tion, that, what we call genius, may and does appear 
in any age, but that the most fortunate conjunction 
of circumstances, conducive to the development of 
such genius, is required to educate the great artist, 
the great poet. From his belief naturally follows, in 
the second place, that it is of immense importance that 
the artist should take hold of art by the right side. 
This true side is distinguished as Art, in opposition to 
the false side, which is Dilettantism. Now, in our 
country, every tendency is opposed to a true artistic 
culture, yet there is an intense thirst for the gratifica- 
tion that all men derive from works of art; and this 
demand our so-called artists and poets supply, after 
their fashion. But true art springs not from an out- 
ward demand of the public, but from an inward demand 
in the soul of an artist. 

This Essay may be defined as an inquiry concerning 
the true and false point of art; and with a degree of 
fulness of knowledge, of sharpness and refinement of 
view, that perhaps no one but Goethe ever combined, 
it is carried into every art. Even gardening and 
dancing, which, as fine arts, we are so little acquainted 
with, are not omitted. At the same time, it must be 
admitted, that an almost algebraic brevity of statement 
prevails, and that it is a work to be studied rather 
than read. If the reader do not at first discover its 
drift, we would only suggest, that whatever other 
question is made concerning Goethe, no one doubts 
his infinite critical acumen; that, in his circumstances, 
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there was a remarkable analogy with that of every ar- 
tist or literary man, who is born in a period of false 
direction in art, and that, therefore, if there be an 
appearance of obscurity, there is always a strong pro- 
bability that a more careful study will elicit a meaning 
that will repay the effort.] 


INTRODUCTORY AND GENERAL. 

The Italians call every artist Maestro. 

When they see one who practises an art with- 
out making a profession of it, they say,—Si diletta. 
Their expression of polite amusement and wonder, 
shows their thoughts on the subject. 

The word dilettant is not found in old Italian. 
It is found in no dictionary, not even the Cruscan. 

It is found only in Jagemann. According to 
him, it means a Lover of Art, who is not satisfied 
with viewing and enjoying, but would also prac- 
tise it. 

Traces in ancient times. 

Traces after the revival of the arts. 

Widely extended in late times. 

Cause thereof. 

The practise of art made a requisite in educa- 
tion. 

In speaking of Dilettants, we except the case 
of one born with a real talent for art, but preven- 
ted by circumstances from receiving an artistic 
cultivation. 

We speak only of those who, without any par- 
ticular talent for this or that art, only give way to 
the natural imitative tendency in them. 

Upon the German word pfuschen (to botch). 

Its derivation. 

Refers to handicraft. 

Handicraft expresses, that a certain dexterity 
has been acquired according to rule, and is prac- 
tised in the exactest fashion, after the prescription 
and under the protection of law. 

Institution of Guilds (Jnnungen), especially in 
Germany. 

The various nations have no proper word 
therefor. 

Idea expressed by the term. 

The Dilettant holds the same relation to the 
Artist, that the botcher does to the craftsman. 

It may be maintained of Art, that it is in like 


| manner, learned according to rules, and practised 
| according to law; only that its rules are not, like 


those of a handicraft, everywhere recognized, and 
the laws of ,the so-called free arts are spiritual and 
not civil. 

Derivation of botch-work (pfuscherei). 

Advantage. 

Genealogy of Dilettantism. 

Dilettant honored. 

Artist neglected. 

Cause. 

Certainty of a widely extended enjoyment of 


| life, is commonly the basis of all empirical estima- 


tion. 

We have taken such certainty-maxims into our 
morale, without being aware of it. 

Birth, valor, riches. 

One sort of possession, ensures outward enjoy- 
ment. 

Genius and Talent have an inward certainty, 
but in their outward relation are peculiarly un- 
certain. 

They are not always in harmony with the con- 
ditions and wants of the time. 

In barbarous times they were prized as some- 
thing wonderful. 

They are not certain of applause. 

Which must be secured by begging or flattering. 

On which account those artists are worst off, 
who must in person court the applause of the 
moment. 

Rhapsodists, players, musicians. 

With rare exceptions, artists live in a sort of 
voluntary poverty. 

It was obvious in all times, that the condition of 


_ the artist had in it something desirable and envia- 


able. 

Origin of Dilettantism. 

General prevalence, I will not say of a high 
regard for the arts, but of its mixture with civil 
existence, and a sort of legitimation of the same. 


The Artist is born so. 
He is by nature a privileged person. 





He is obliged to practise something, that every 
one cannot do like him. 

And yet he cannot be thought of as alone. 

Neither would be alone. 

The work of art calis for men to enjoy it. 

And for wider participation in it. 

All men have an inexpressible inclination for 
the enjoyment of works of art. 

The nearest participator would be the true 
connoisseur, would have a lively and full enjoy- 
ment. 

As great as any, nay, greater. 

Because he sees at the same time the cause and 
effect. 

Transition to practical Dilettantism. 

Man experiences and enjoys nothing without 
fortwith becoming productive. 

This is the most central property of human 
nature; nay, it may be said it is human nature 
itself. 

Unconquering impulse to the same. 

The passion for imitation has no connection 
with inborn genius for these things. 

Example of children. 

They are allured by every species of activity 
that comes before their eyes. 

Soldiers, players, rope-dancers. 

They take an object impossible for them to 
attain, such as they see attained only by the prac- 
tice and capacity of riper years. 

Their means become their aims. 

Aim of children. 

Mere sport. 

Opportunity to exercise the passions. 

How near the the resemblance between them 
and Dilettants. 

Dilettantism of women. 

Dilettantism of rich people. 

Dilettantism of people of quality. 

Is a sign of a certain degree of progress. 

All Dilettants take hold of art on the weak side 
(by the weak end). 

Immediate wish to exhibit fancy pictures. 

Passion instead of earnestness. 

Relation of Dilettantism to Pedantry, handicraft. 

Dilettantic state of the Artist. 

Where lies the distinction. 

A higher or lower degree of empiricism. 

False praise of Dilettantism. 

Unjust blame. 

Means by which the Dilettant can find his 
proper place. 


Born artists, prevented by circumstance from 
cultivating themselves, we have already excepted. 

A rare case. 

Many Dilettants flatter themselves they are of 
this class. 

But with them there is always a false direction, 
which comes to nothing. 

They do little good to themselves, to artists, or 
to art. 

But, on the contrary, much harm. 

Yet neither man, the artist, nor art can forego 
an enjoying, understanding, and in some measure 
practical participation. 

Object of the present writing. 

Difliculty of execution. 

Brief description of an embodied dilettantism. 

The philosophers needed. 

The sckoolmasters. 

Benefit for the next generation. 


Dilettantism presupposes Art, as botch-work 
does handicraft. 

Idea of Artist, in opposition to Dilettant. 

Practice of Art scientifically. 

Adoption of an objective Art. 

Legitimate progress and advancement. 

Calling and profession. 

Connexion with a world of Art and Artists. 

Schools. 

The Dilettant does not hold the same relation 
to all the arts. 

All the arts have an objective and subjective 
side, and according as one or the other of these is 
predominant, the Dilettant has value or not. 

Where the subjective of itself is of great im- 
portance, the Dilettant must and can approximate 
to the artist. For instance, oratory, lyrical poetry, 
music, dance. 








Where the reverse is the case, there is a more 
marked distinction between Artist and Dilettant, 
as in architecture, the arts of design, epic and 
dramatic poetry. 


Art itself gives laws, and commands the time. 

Dilettantism follows the lead of the time. 

When masters in art follow a false taste, the 
Dilettant expects so much the sooner to reach the 
level of art. 

The Dilettant, receiving his first impulse to 
self-production from the effect of works of art on 
him, confounds these effects with the objective 
causes, and motives, and would now make the 
state of feeling he has been but into, productive 
and practical; as if out of the fragrance of flow- 
ers one should try to reproduce flowers themselves. 

The speaking to the feelings, the last effect of 
all poetical organization, but which presupposes 
the concurrence of the whole of art, seems to the 
Dilettant to be the thing itself, and out of it he 
endeavors to produce. 

In general, the Dilettant, in his ignorance of 
himself, puts the passive in the place of the active, 
and because he receives a lively impression from 
effects, thinks from these impressed effects to pro- 
duce other effects. 

The peculiar want of the Dilettant, is the 
Architectonic, in the highest sense,—that practical 
power which creates, forms, constitutes. Of this 
he has only a sort of misgiving, and submits him- 
self to his material, instead of commanding it. 

It will be found that the Dilettant runs particu- 
larly to neatness, which is the completion of the 
thing in hand, wherefrom a sort of illusion arises, 
as if the thing itself were worthy of existing. 
The same holds of accuracy (accuratesse ), and 
all the last conditions of Form, which can just as 
well accompany the formless. 

General ground, upon which Dilettantism is 
allowable. 

When the Dilettant subjects himself to the 
severest rules in the outset, and undertakes to 
complete all the successive steps, with the greatest 
strictness; which he can the better afford to do, 
inasmuch as, 1. He will not be hankering after 
the end; and, 2d. if he would retreat, he has pre- 
pared the surest path to connoisseurship. : 

In opposition to the general maxim, the Dilet- 
tant will also be exposed to more severe criticism 
than the Artist, who, resting upon a secure basis 
of art, incurs less danger in departing from rules, 
and may even by that means enlarge the province 
of art itself. The true artist rests firmly and 
securely upon himself. His endeavor, his mark, 
is the highest aim of art. In his own estimation 
he will always be far from that aim, and necessarily, 
therefore, will be always modest in regard to art, 
or the idea of art, and will maintain that he has 
as yet accomplished little, no matter how excellent 
his work may be, or how high his consciousness of 
superiority, in reference to the world, may reach. 
Dilettants, or rather botchers, seem, on the other 
hand, not to strive towards an aim, not to see what 
is beyond, but only what is beside them. On this 
account they are always comparing, are for the 
most part extravagant in their praise, unskilful 
where they blame, have an infinite deference for 
their like, thus giving themselves an air of friend- 
liness and fairness, which is in fact only to exalt 


themselves. 
[To be continued.] 
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AFTERNOON ConceRTS.—The second of the 
new series, on Wednesday afternoon, drew a large, 
but by no means crowded audience. Haypn’s 
Ninth Symphony, in B flat, the slow movement 
of which was played with so much acceptance a 
few weeks ago, was this time presented entire. 
We believe it was quite new to Boston audiences 
—at least of this generation—and we must con- 
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fess to having been more deeply interested by it 
than by either of the symphonies by which it has 
been customary here of late to represent the 
name of Haydn. To most music-lovers who 
had grown familiar with the richer inspirations 
of Beethoven and Mozart, Mendelssohn and 
Schubert, Haydn had seemed almost too child- 
like ; there was the charm of style, of uniform 
fluency, elegance and clearness, with the further 
recommendation of a wholesome, cheerful spirit, 
but no great wealth of thought or imagination, 
no great depth of inspiration, nothing to commu- 
nicate the thrill of any new, significant experi- 
ence. In the ninth symphony, however, there is 
more meat, more musical to digest. 
The first and the last movements, full as they are 
of the usual gayety of child-like “ Father Haydn,” 
and with motives which at first seem ordinary, 
yet develop with a richness and variety of effect 
which does not let you drop them listlessly. In 
the finale indeed one is even reminded of Beet- 
hoven (say the fourth symphony) by the ner- 
vously persistent reiteration of certain pregnant 
The Andante is a deeply sad and pen- 
It is 
one of those inspirations in which Haydn some- 
times goes beyond himself, as in certain passages 
in his Masses, and seems to anticipate some of the 
glories that were to succeed him. It was played 
with much expression, especially those large and 
and} generous violin passages in the Andante, 


substance 


phrases. 
sive meditation, large and full of dignity. 


which are so violin-like. 

The overture to “Jessonda,” by Srour, had 
not been heard here since the earlier days of the 
With all the peculiarities of Spohr, 


sweetish vein of 


“ Germania.” 
his characteristic, long-drawn, 
melody, his fondness for wild, chromatic harmony 
and continual modulation, and his contrast of 
brilliant Frenchy effects with his own sombre 
monotony, it is one of his most interesting works, 
romantic, and in one part highly impassioned. 
Some of the 
rather roughly played, and especially the octave 


wind instrument passages were 


flute splashed its bright, saucy yellow over the 
rest of the picture with too little stint. The duet 
from Norma requires a very long musical drought 
to make itself refreshing to us even with the two 
best of voices; but as sung by two cornets—no 
doubt finely played—it offered less attraction 
than the sunshine and the budding out 
So that we not unwillingly lost, with the 
and the “ Syren” 


green 
doors. 
“ Champagne Gallop ” overture 
by Auber. 

Only one more Wednesday afternoon concert 
remains, and then we suppose the orchestra will 
hang up their fiddles till another winter. 

A Mvsicat Servicer, by the Choir of St. 
Paul's Church, under the direction of Dr. S. P. 
TUCKERMAN, took place at the church on Wed- 
Something curious and instrue- 
tive was expected, judging from the fact that all 


nesday evening. 


the pews and aisles were crammed with listeners. 
among the most eagerly attentive of whom we 
noticed not a few amateurs, {leaders of choirs, 
&e., from neighboring towns and cities. The 
object of Dr. Tuckerman was to show forth the 
excellence of that old English school of church 
music, in which he is a warm disciple, and in 
which he received his musical doctorate at Cam- 
Or rather, in the words of the 


bridge, England. 


explanatory note upon the back of the programme, 


“to compare the old and ecclesiastical school of 








Church harmony with that of more modern times, 
and to show that Church Music has fallen from 
its original purity, simplicity and grandeur, and 
for the last two centuries has been gradually ap- 
proaching the secular school.” With this view 
the following programme was presented : 


| 


PART I. 
1. Organ Voluntary. 
2. A portion of the Choral Service, as performed in 
the English Cathedrals. Music by Thomas Tal- 
lis, A. D., 1556. 

Introductory Sentence—Intoned. 

“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us; but if we confess 
our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our own 
sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’’—l 
John, 1, 8, 9. 

The Confession.—The Lord’s Prayer.—Versicle : O 
Lord, open Thou our lips.—Response : And our mouth 
shall show forth thy praise.—Gloria Patri.—Versicle : 
Praise yé the Lord.—Response: The Lord’s name be 
praised.—Venite Exultemus Domino, sung to the 8th 
Gregorian Tone, composed by Gregory the Great, A. 
D., 580. 

3. Full Anthem,.....ccccoccccocccccceer arrant, 1564. 

‘* Tlide not thou thy face from us, O Lord, and cast 
not off thy servants in thy displeasure, for we confess 
our sins unto thee, and hide not our unrighteousness. 
For thy mercy’s sake deliver us from all our sins.” 

4. Lamentatio Jeremia Prophete, 4 voices. 
*¢Sanctus,”’ Chorus,..cecccecesePalestrina, 1571. 
5. Full Anthem,.......+seeeeseeee.Creyghton, 1674 

“Twill arise and go to my Father, and will say, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

(This Anthem is considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of pure church music, learned in its construc- 
tion, and highly devotional in its character.) 

6. Verse Anthem,...cccccccccccceccee Weldon, 1708. 

Chorus.—* In thee, O Lord, have I put my trust ; 
let me never be put to confusion; deliver me in thy 
righteousness.” 

Duet, Bass and Tenor.—* Bow down thine ear to 
me, make haste to deliver me, and be thou my strong 
rock and house of my defence, that Thou may’st save 
me. Be Thou also my guide, and lead me for thy 
name’s sake.”’ ; 

Chorus. —* Draw me out of the net that they have 
laid privily for me, for thou art my God. Into thy 
hands IT commend my spirit, for thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord, thou God of truth.” 

PART ITI. 
1, Organ Performance. a. Chorale from the 2 B 
> ach 
Fifth Motet, § 
- Dead March in Saul, Handel 
c. Fugue in E,...2...++.+ Bach 
2. Full Anthem, (without accompaniment,)..Farrant 

‘Lord, for thy tender mercy’s sake, lay not our 
sins to our charge, but forgive that which is past, and 
give us grace to amend our sinful lives, to decline 
from sin, and incline to virtue, that we may walk with 
a perfect heart before thee, now and evermore.” 

Tenor Solo and Quartet, from the Pig An- 


them,..-cceeeee eoeceseeeees. P. Tuckerman 
“1 looked, and behold, a Pi was opened in 
heaven.”” 


“i they before the throne of 


” 


Solo.—** Therefore 
God, and serve Him day and night in Tis temple. 

Quartet. Their sun shall no more go down. 
The Lord shall be their everlasting light, and the days 
of their mourning are ended. For the Lamb shall 
feed them, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” 

4. Verse Anthem, ceeseceseeed. S. Wesley 
Recitative.—* The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; the desert shall rejoice and 

blossom as the rose.”’ 

Chorus.—** For in the wilderness shall waters break 
out, and streams in the desert.” 

Recitative.-—** And a highway shall be there; it 
shall be called the way of holiness. The unclean 
shall not pass over it. But the redeemed shall walk 
there.”’ 

Chorus.—* And the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads,”’ 

Quartet.—* And sorrow 
away.” 

5. Quartet, er ee 
“Comfort the soul of thy servant, 

O Lord, do T lift up my sonl.’ 

6. Verse Anthem,..c.eesecesececeees. FP. Fuckerman 
Organ Introduction.— Recitative —* I was glad when 

they said unto me, we will go up into the house of the 

Lord; our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jeru- 

salem.’ 

Quartet.—‘* For thither the tribes go up, even the 
tribes of the Lord, to testify unto Israel, and to give 
thanks unto the name of the Lord.” 

Chorus.—*And to give thanks unto the name of 
the lL ord.” 

Yeble Solo.—“O, pray for the peace of Jerusalem, 


tee eeeeres 


and sighing shall fice 
eeeeee Dr. Crotch 
for unto thee, 





they shall prosper that love thee! 











Quartet.—“Jerusalem is built asa city, that is at 
unity with itself. Peace be within thy walls.” 

Chorus.—‘‘And plenteousness within thy palaces. 
Amen.” 

In a general comparison of the music in Part 
I. and in Part IL, the case of Dr. Tuckerman 
was certainly made out. We think there could 
have been but one opinion in the audience, that 
the advantage was in favor of those older pieces, 
as being more impressive by their very simplicity, 
more edifying and sublime. There was the look 
of deeper satisfaction and preoccupation over the 
whole crowd during the first part. Particularly 
grand, and beautiful at the same time, was the 
“ Lamentation,” and still more the Sanctus, by 
PALestrINA. It was our misfortune to arrive too 
late for the oldest specimen; we only caught the 
closing strains of the old Gregorian Venite, which 
we regretted most of all to lose. The pieces by 
FARRANT, CREYGUTON and WELDON, too, were 
good illustrations of what Dr. Crorem calls the 
“ sublime,” which he says characterizes these old 
church compositions, while the more modern 
music (since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) has declined, through the “ beautiful,” to 
the “ornamental.” This sublimity the learned 
doctor derives, it must be confessed, from very 
opposite sources ; one being negative, mere sim- 
plicity, “a few simple notes in unison or octaves, 
by a variety of instruments or voices;” another 
lying at the opposite pole of this mere music of 
nature, and being artificial, scientific, “ where the 
harmony and modulation are learned and myste- 
and “the ear unable to anticipate the 
The “ beau- 


rious,” 
transition from chord to chord,” &e. 
tiful” he defines as “soft, smooth and flowing. 

The “ornamental” explains itself. This classifi- 
cation is hardly satisfactory. If those older 
pieces were sublime, we also found it quite as 
natural to call them, some of them at least, beau- 
tiful. And we can see no reason why all three 
kinds may not co-exist, in various proportions, in 
any age which has suflicient artistic masiery of 
materials, and in any music the effect whereof 
should be religious and inspiring. The simplest, 
gravest strains require a certain inspiration of 
sentiment, they must have come out of the heart, 
and out of real spiritual experience, to make 
them sublime with any other than the mere phys- 
ical sublimity of great masses. And on the other 
hand, if the more complex, ornate compositions 
are not always elevating and inspiring, if they are 

secular in the sense of merely voluptuous and 
sensual, it is not always because they are com- 
plex and ornate, but beeause the deeper inspi- 
ration dwelt not in the authors; the fault is not 
in the structure, but more in the source, in the 
pervading tone. A Tlandel Oratorio, a Bach 
fugue or motet, or, to take an example wholly 
outside of church music, a Beethoven symphony, 
gives you at once the ornate, the beautiful and 
the sublime, and, when appreciated, may affect 
the soul quite as profoundly and religiously as 
that which strictly forms part of a religious ser- 
vice. 

Whether the selections of Part II. proved as 
much as those in the first admits of doubt. For 
in the first place they did not exhibit anything 
like gradation in decline ; and in the next place, 
would it not be easy to find modern music, if not 
in the English school, yet outside of it, which, 
while it is equally “ornamental,” &c., shall yet be 
found impressive, the utterance of profound feel- 


ing and experience? Of the pieces given we 
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liked best the anthem by Farrant, and the Tenor 
Solo and Quartet (for soprani) by Dr. Tucker- 
man. The other pieces seemed to us too elabo- 
rate for the amount of musical ideas or inspira- 
tion of any kind contained in them ; although 
there were some striking effects in the Anthem 
by WESLEY. 

The organ performances of Dr. Tuckerman, on 
the rich and powerful instrument of the Messrs. 
Hook, were impressive, especially that Chorale by 
Bacu. But, whatever traditional ground there 
may be for it, we could not feel the propriety of 
introducing that hoarse, terrific Trumpet sub- 
bass in Handel’s Dead March. It is an effect of 
mere terror, physical at that, which seems not to 
be in harmony with the spirit of the music. 

The choir seemed to be under excellent train- 
ing, and comprised some of our most cultivated 
voices. One or two sopranos were particularly 
rich and telling. We thought we recognized the 
fine voice and style of Mr. MiLLArp in a tenor 
solo, and Mrs. WENTWORTH once in the soprano. 

In conclusion, we must thank Dr. Tuckerman 
for a very interesting musical occasion, such as 
we wish might be made more frequent, so as to 
illustrate more satisfactorily than can be done in 
one short evening, the characteristics of so wide 
and various a field of music. 

oe 

Two concerts are announced for this day. Miss 
ADELAIDE PuItuirrs gives an Afternoon Concert, at 
3 o’clock, in the Music Hall, at the same popular 
prices as the Wednesday orchestral concerts. + It will 
be the only opportunity of hearing her this season, as 
she is just about departing on a summer tour through 
the West. We hope to see the great hall full....For 
the evening, Mr. Harrison MILLARD, just returned 
from remarkable success in Philadelphia, announces 
a farewell concert on the eve of his departure for En- 
gland. Mr. Millard is, to say the least, one of the very 
best tenors that we have among us, always persevering 
in the effort to improve, and therefore well deserving 
of success. Assisted as he will be to.night by our two 
native prime donne, Miss EL1se HENSLER and Miss 
Puiturrrs, he presents a strong attraction. Other 
valuable aid, including Mr. SATTER, the all-challeng- 
ing pianist, appears on the programme, which will be 
found on the last page. We shall be truly sorry to lose 
Mr. Millard in our oratorios and concerts, for there 
are not many who can fill his place. The more the 
reason for availing of this evening’s opportunity. 





Oliver Ditson has published complete, in a bound 
volume, Mr. Wiii1aMm H. Fry’s Stabat Mater: the 
work which was to have been brought out a year ago 
at the New York Academy, and the failure to produce 
which, after a distinct promise and several rehearsals, 
created the newspaper controversy between composer 
and manager. It is in truth a formidable work to 
make report on. Our first impression, from a very 
cursory perusal, is that it contains a great deal of hard 
music in two senses: hard to execute, and hard to 
hear—strange, ungracious passages, which strain and 
fatigue the ear; that, in other parts, where there is 
melody and clear movement, it is very decidedly of 
the present Italian operatic school, reminding you 
once almost too palpably of the Lucia sextet, but 
more frequently of Verdi; that in its conception and 
musical illustration of the poetic text and subject, it 
deals in very literal correspodence, very physical 
description, the bare external image of a crucifixion 
and a piercing sword being uppermost ; that it shows, 
however, great grasp of large musical combinations, 
indicating throughout broad, full orchestral effects, 
on the most modern scale, and even torturing the 
voices sometimes to wind through very instrumental 
channels (as the bass in the first movement). While 
it abounds in talent of a certain kind, we cannot be- 
lieve it in a true direction of art. We doubt if the 
total impression can be either beautiful or sublime; 





it may surprise, but not inspire. This is only the first 
impression; it could hardly be a different one, without 
denying the master-works of Art which we have been 
accustomed to revere as models of true musical ex- 
pression. We do not offer it as a final criticism, 
hoping to examine more in detail. 





In noticing “ The Psalter Noted” (published by J. 
A. Novello) we called it a manual for worshippers in 
the English Episcopal Church. We should have been 
more explicit and have stated that it is also specially 
adapted to the Episcopal service in this country. 


Music Abroad. 


London. 


New Puitvarmonic Socrety.—The second con- 
cert was conducted by Mr. Benedict. The novelties 
of the evening were the Second Symphony of the 
French composer, Gounod, and Mr. Macfarren’s new 
Overture to ‘* Hamlet.” 
derfully well pleased with the former; indeed Mr. 
Chorley has long been as much an admirer of Gounod 
and of Gouvy, as he has a hater of Schumann and 
Wagner. He says :— 


The Atheneum seems won- 


We have been always at variance with those who 
hold that Music can only be continued by destruction, 
and who maintain that, to be new in symphonic writ- 
ing, it is necessary to begin where Beethoven ended, 
—forgetting that subsequent to the close of his career 
and the diffusion of his last works, such events have 
taken place as the disinterment of Bach and the 
acceptance of a genius in Mendelssohn, entirely dis- 
tinct from Beethoven’s, and, in some sort, retrogres- 
sive. Such preachers. of strange doctrine must be 
greatly discomfited by such a work as M. Gounod’s 
Second Symphony. Now it is, though not modish ;— 
fresh in feeling and clear in idea, though, as regards 
wrofession of discovery, not more audacious than 

{aydn’s later and Mozart’s earlier Symphonies. When 
we name these great Germans and speak of M. Gou- 
nod as new, and yet in their style, it is that we may 
set him apart from the Fescas, Rombergs, Winters, 
and the tribe of second-hand respectable writers of 
the German classical school, whose works could not 
now be tolerated, owing to their absence of individu- 
ality. There is nothing ‘ perrugque” in this French 
Symphony, though it be behiud its time, so far as noise, 
obscurity and ugliness are concerned. It is simple, 
yet includes contrasts;—it is easy in its flow and 
scientific in its construction, without any pedantic ex- 
tracts from the exercise-book dragged in to show that 
the symphonist has studied “the strict’? as well as 
“the free” style.—Written for a young Society—and 
we believe, too, its composer’s second instrumental 
essay, it is not difficult to play, not impossible to un- 
derstand ;—but it is charming to hear, because the 
master-hand which entitles an artist to his diploma is 
to be recognized throughout. 

The finale, he says, ‘‘in its sustained and arch vi- 
vacity approaches nearer Beethoven’s finales than any 
modern music we recollect, save it be Mendelssohn’s 
Saltarello.” Of Mr. Macfarren and his overture he 
says: 

He has now become settled in his manner—which 
is not to our taste. Of this manner his last composi- 
tion is, we think, his most exaggerated expression,— 
the good that it contains being totally outweighed by 
the outbreaks of crude and strident sound perpetually 
interrupting the flow of the work (possibly on the 
plea of painting madness in music). 

The solos were Spohr’s seventh Concerto (violin), 
played by M. Sainton, and one of Beethoven's Piano 
Concertos, by Mr. J. Barnett. The singers were Miss 
Sherrington, ‘an earnest musician, but not yet a 
finished singer,” and Herr Rotikansky, than whom 
the Atheneum never heard ‘a nobler and richer basso 
profondo voice,” but “he has much to do ere he can 
rank among the artists.” 


AMATEUR Socrety.—That clever young Lady in 
her musical transactions known as “ Angelina,” per- 
formed at this concert on Monday evening last a Con- 
certo for the pianoforte of her own composition. ‘This 
we believe to be the first production of its class by an 
Englishwoman, and its good points are many. The 
writer has shown constructive skill and nice feeling 
for the contrasts of orchestra and solo instruments. 
Her fancy in passage-music, too, is good,—a merit 
especially to be commended, seeing that of late years 
there has been too much disposition to confine all pas- 
sage-writing for the pianoforte to scales and arpeggi. 
Clever and creditable as is this Concerto, however, in 
no common degree, the hare (to adopt Mrs. Glass’s 
well-used direction) caught by Angelina was hardly 
worth the dressing. First ideas, we know, are disre- 
garded in these days, or else considered as so many 





revelations which there is no courting, averting, or 
amending,—nevertheless, first idea is almost as re- 
quisite to a composition as voice is to a singer. So 
well does Angelina know how to manage her subjects, 
that it is worth her while to look out for subjects worth 
managing. The Amateur Orchestra played the Sym- 
phony (Beethoven’s in p) better than we have heard 
it play any symphony on a previous occasion.— Athen- 
eum. 


OrrrA. Mr. Lumley’s programme is now out, by 
which it appears that Sig. Donetti, and not Mr. Balfe, 
is to be the conductor at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Sig. Belletti has engaged with him for three years. 
Mme. Amadei and M’lle Johanna Wagner are prom- 
ised, the latter to make her début in Bellini’s Romeo. 


The Atheneum speaks very favorably of Reintha- 
ler’s new oratorio, ‘‘ Jephtha,”’ which was brought out 
by Mr. Hullah at St. Martin’s Hall. 

There is much that is very good in the new Oratorio. 
What there is less good is referable, we imagine, to 
inexperience, not to incompetence, and in part, per- 
haps, to cireumstance. ‘To the last cause may we owe 
the arrangement of the book, which seems to have 
been put together bit by bit, rather than to have been 
created by working out a master idea. This manner 
of craftsmanship is apt to lead, not merely to dispro- 
portion, but to want of variety. Where the outline is 
not clear, detail must jostle detail where a single pas- 
sage should suffice. Then it may have been owing to 
the paucity of German tenors, not merely that Jeph- 
tha was made a bass, but that the bass voice in gen- 
eral has been allowed to overgrow the Oratorio ; 
hence a certain heaviness and monotony, which no 
pruning or interpolation can finally relieve. In treat- 
ing the daughter of Jephtha, where Handel thought of 
the maiden’s youth, (his Iphis being a notable exam- 
ple of innocence in music,) Herr Reinthaler has 
studied her as the daughter of a Jewish chieftain, who 
went out to greet her father with the timbrel of tri- 
umph in her hand and prophecy in her mouth. There 
is something Hebraic and stately in his conception of 
this character, which is individual, and gives a color 
and a certain loftiness of tone to the whole oratorio. 
Her hymn, ‘* When Israel out of Egypt came,” her 
cantilena, ‘* Lo, blessed thou shalt be,” (encored, ) 
her ‘‘ comfortable” song (to use the word in the old 
English sense,) ‘‘ Why art thou cast down?’’ her 
canticle of greeting to her father, ‘‘ As the sun when 
he goeth forth,’ and the recitative which precedes her 
‘Song upon the mountains,” have in them something 
of the Princess, something of the Priestess. If Han- 
del’s Jephtha’s Daughter may be likened to a holy 
maiden such as Fra Beato drew, Herr Reinthaler’s 
has its parallel in some of the gorgeous and graceful 
creations of Domenichino, with their jewelled turbans 
and magnificent robes and elaborate phylacteries. 
The older conception may have been the truer and 
more spiritual one, but then it was exhausted by the 
older master ; the younger one has shown modesty as 
well as courage in throwing a totally different light on 
the same biblical figure. 





Aivertisements. 


GUSTAVE SATTEFR. 
N AKES THE FOLLOWING PROPOSITION TO ALL THE 

PIANISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1. He CHALLENGES them to play on three evenings in succes- 
sion with him at the Tremont Temple, Boston, next fall. 

2. He promises To PAY Three Hundred Dollars to any one 
whom public approbation will declare as the victor. 

3 Every PIANIST SHALL HAVE THE CHOICE OF HIS OWN SIX 
PIECES, With the condition that three must be classical, and 
three modern compositions 

4. THE NAMES OF THE PIANISTS AND OF THE PIECES must be 
communicated to Mr. Satter before the lst of July. 

5. For further particulars inquire of 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 
Apams House, Boston. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
AFTERNOON SERIES. 


The Last Concert of the Series will take place at the Boston 
Music HAL, on 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May 21st. 
Packages of three Tickets, 50 cents; single admission 25 


cents—to be had at the Music Stores and at the door. 
Doors open at 214—to commence at 3!Zo’clock. 








BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, (in compliance 
with numerous requests,) respectfully begs to announce that 
she will give a 

GRAND AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
at the above Hall, on SATURDAY, May 17th, assisted by Mr. 
May, Pianist, Mr. ApAMs, Tenor, and an Orchestra. For par- 
ticulars, see p imme. 

Single tickets 25 cents: Family tickets, to admit six persons, 
$1.00: to be obtained at the music stores and at the door. 

Doors open at 2; to commence at 3 o'clock. 

I> Positively no postponement on account of the weather, 
this being the only opportunity Miss P. will have of appearing 
before a Boston public previous to her departure West. 
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Mercantile Hall, Summer Street, 
SATURDAY EVENING, Mey 17. 


Mr. HARRISON MILLARD begs leave to an- 
nounce a FAREWELL CONCERT, on which occasion he will 
be assisted by Miss ELISE HENSLER, Miss ADELAIDE 
PHILLIPPS, Mr. GUSTAVE SATTER, Mr. B. J. LANG, and 
AN AMATEUR. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1—Solo: Piano-forte, Mr. B. J. Lang. 
2—Aria: ‘ Ah Si! ben mio,’ from II Trovatore,..... Verdi. 
Mr. Millard. 
8—Aria: ‘Ah! non credea,’ from La Sonnambula,. ... Bellini. 
Miss Elise Hensler. 
4—Grand Fantasie d’ Ernanl,. ..........ccccccccccccce Satter. 
Mr Gustave Satter. 
‘ Si la stanchezza,’ from I) Trovatore, 
Miss Phillipps and Mr. Millard. 
6—Terzetto: ‘ Te sol quest’ anima,’ from Attila, 
Miss Hensler, Mr. Millard, and an Amateur. 
PART II. 
1—Solo: Piano-forte—a, Tarentella,—>, Fair Helen, 
* Polka de Salon,’ 
Mr. Gustave Satter. 
‘Non piu mesta,’ from Cenerentola, 
Miss A. Phillipps. 
‘ Quando le sere,’ from Luisa Miller, 
Mr. H. Millard. 
4—Barcarole : ‘Il Pescator,’..........6eeeeeseee nee Millard. 
Composed expressly for and sung by Miss Elise Hensler. 
5—English Baliad: ‘ Then you'll remember me,’ from 
Bohemian Girl, Balfe. 


5—Duo: 


2—Aria : 


8—Romanza : 


Mr. H Millard. 
6—Grand Trio: Finale from Tl Trovatore, 
Misses Hensler, Phillipps, and Mr. Millard. 


The Piano-fortes are from the celebrated manufactories of 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., and Jacob Chickering. 

Tickets 50 cents each, to be had at the usual places. 
Concert to commence at 8 o’clock 


READY FOR DELIVERY. 


THE EIGHT 
NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 


PRIZE SONGS. 


The best collection of Songs ever before published in 
America, the history of which may be found in the Illustrated 
Catalogue of Ricaarpson’s Musical FxcHange (to be had 
gratis). Owing to the great pressure of advance orders, we 
have been unable to get these songs ready for delivery before. 
The following is the complete list : 


No. 1—Sweet anp Low. By O. Dresel—(took the first prize of 
#200 
No. eth Heart ror Me. Author unknown. 
No. 8—WuHeERE, WHERE ARE ALL THE Binps THaT SANG. By 
Frank Sewall. 
No. 4—My Gentie Morner’s Sona. 
the second prize of $1( 
No. 5§.—Tne Basy. By B.D Allen. 
No. 6—Tue Frowers. By Frank Darley. 
No. 7—Tue Parting. Author unknown. 
No. 8—Serenape. By Robert Stipel. 
N. B. These eight songs were selected from 400 which were 
sent in for competition. 
Price 25 cents each. 


By ©. C, Converse—(took 


PUBLISHED BY 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Street. 


YO MUSIC TEACHERS. — A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 


( RGANIST.—A Gentleman who has had twenty years’ 
experience as Organist and Conductor of a small Choir, 
wishes a ne Enquire of Mr. Dwicar at this office. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 


w situation. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 


NEW YORK, 


Cc. BREUS ING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


>> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 
LARAANAO SAAN 


EDWARD : “BALCH, 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 95 Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &c. 


Novello’s Glee-Hive. 

A Collection of Popular GLEEs and MapriGats, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib, Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
in 8 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers. 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Caleott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
&ec. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, ‘at prices 
varying from 4 to 12 cents cach. 


Novello’s Part-Song Book. 
In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering, 

This work consists of new Glees and Part-Songs, by the best 
modern composers—among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Kimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 


Orpheus: 
A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices. Twenty nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in separate Vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue is continued—the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London,— 
Price 88 cents each book. 

The Musical Times, 

AND SINCGING-CLASS CIRCULAR, 
PUBLISHED (IN LONDON) ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
Containing AnrHEMs, CHoRALS, and Hymns, or GLEEs, MADRI- 
GALS, and ELEGIES, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more 

Voices. Price 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Epwarp 
Hoimes, Author of the “ Life of Mozart,’ &c.; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &c. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works; and, in addition, three or four 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Music with 
secular or sacred words, Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. 1 to 48, (Vols. I. and II.) bound in cloth, with 
Index, $1,75; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. ITI. and 1V.) bound in 
cloth, with Index, $1.75; Nos 97 to 144, (Vols. V. aud VI.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, $1,75 Bither Vols 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 75 cents each. 
Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 50 cents, post-paid. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


TI in GC Ol DE \N WREATH. 

A Choice Collection of Favorite Melodies, designed for the use 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Classes, &e. Also, a Com- 
plete Course of Elementary Instruction, upon the Pesta- 
lozzian System, with numerous Exercises for Practice. By 

L. 0. Emerson. 24 pages. 1l6mo. Bound in boards, 

leather back. Price, 25 cts. 

This is anew book, and judging from present appearance, 
will be the most popular work of its class published. There 
is an exceeding ap*ness about the instructions, and an attract- 
iveness in the melodies that will at once commend it to all for 
whom it is designed. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
r ny 
J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 W doumiinceth St. 


OTTO DRES E L 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 

TREMONT STREET, 
BO = TON. tf 
AND. JOB ~ PRINTING “OFFICE, 


Apr 29 
MUSIC 





t-J0B PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office. 


ED. B. ROBINSON, 
PIANO-FORTE TUNER. 


Orders received at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 











ZEW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


wn be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 








PP. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. ys ae Ms. 
0G-PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET 





SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 usctand Gwent 





MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 
INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 


And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row, 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 











MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 W auintatttte street, or at his sean 1b Dix Place. 


G. ANDRE & CO's 
Depot of Foreign and¥ Domestic Alusic, 
19 Ss. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side, ) PHILADELPHIA. 
(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


DWIGHT’S JOURN TAL. OF ‘MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &ce. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

{(G>Back numbers, ago the commencement, can be fur- 
nished._—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoon St. Boston. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line........ nave 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 
Do do each subsequent 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


__No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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